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CHAPTER XIV. 


“ LANCE is a beggar |—a beggar!” Madge 
sat in her own room saying the ugly 
words over and over again. In good 


| truth, for the moment she was incapable 
of any other thought. 





The news might 
be glad tidings enough to the childless 
Sir Peter, it might thrill other hearts 
with all sorts of pleasant possibilities. 

} For her it had but one meaning: the man 
for whose happiness she would gladly, at 
any moment, lay down her life was no 
longer to be the favourite of fortune which 
she had delighted to think him. His sun 
had set. 

Once more she took up the letter, 

. thinking that she would slowly and care- 
fully read it from beginning to end, and 
see if she could find in it any excuse to 
doubt the veracity of the writer. 

But the task was beyond her. Her 

’ hand shook so that she could scarcely hold 
the thin, crackling paper ; and her eyes, in 
sympathy with her hand, got at the evil 
sentences in snatches only. 

She read a string of names, at the end 
of the letter, of those persons who were 
willing to vouch for the credibility of the 
writer ; the address of John Rutherford, 
the Scotch seaman ; then her eyes glanced 
higher up the page to where the writer 
made an earnest appeal for an immediate 
reply. “ For,” he said, “the lad is strangely 
disturbed at the thought of having kith 

and kin of his own in the dear old mother- 
country, and is in a state of nervous 
tremor lest his fathe:’s people may not see 
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fit to stretch out the hand of welcome to # 
him.” Then away from this her eyes \f 
darted to the signature at the foot of the } 
page, ‘“‘ Joshua Parker,” and then her hand 
dropped to her side, and her eyes refused } 
to do further work for the tears that | 
blinded them. 

Outside her room in the corridor sounded 
Lance’s voice once more in its cheery and 
somewhat domineering baritone. What 
was he saying? Something about “ my 
horses,” ‘‘my dogs”? Evidently he was } 
giving to his servant a succession of orders 
to be transmitted to the stable, for pre- 
sently there came in reply to some question { 
addressed to him by the man, a remark 
respecting last winter's sleighs. ‘“ They 
were not worth putting inorder. I intend 
to have one—two, perhaps—made on quite 
another mode]. The sleigh of the period 
is far from being what it ought to be.” 

“A beggar! a beggar!” she repeated 
bitterly. This man, born and bred in the | 
lap of luxury, was to be bidden to go forth | 
and make his way in the world, or else be ¢ 
bidden to remain in his old home simply /f" 
to play the steward, or live as a dependent ; 
on the bounty of others! Ah! would to 
Heaven the blow had fallen on her, and not 
on him. She had beena born pauper ; had ¢ 
known how to fill the réle of protégée, at 
least not discontentedly! If all the Cohen 
wealth had disappeared in the night like } 
so much fairy gold, she could have gone 
back to her early life as one “to the 
manner born.” 

And here Madge’s conscience gave heras ij 
sharp a wound as any its barbed arrows 
ever dealt. “Oh, you with your fine 
flourish of words,” it seemed to say. ‘‘ You 
who would pray to fortune, ‘ give him my 
lot and give me his,’ why didn’t you put If 
your pride and your vanity under a bushel 
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six months ago when he asked you to 
marry him? If you had seen fit to do 
this, your wealth by now might have been 
his, and this blow, though heavy, would 
not haye been a deadly one.” 

“Tf I could but have known! if I could 
but have known!” she moaned, beating her 
hands together once more. 

Through the gloom of this thought there 
struggled a faint ray of hope. The “no” 
she had then spoken was not meant to be 
final, was not likely to be so unless some- 
thing very unforeseen occurred between her 
and Lance—here a passing, a very passing 
thought was given to Miss Shore and her 
easel. Very well then, her retraction of 
that ‘‘no” might be hastened somewhat, or 
even might be volunteered—so in her im- 
petuous longing to be of service to him it 
seemed to her—without loss of dignity or 
womanliness, 

Sheand Lance were on the best and easiest 
of terms, it would be easy for her to say: 
“Lance, my pride and sensitiveness are 
ridiculous, and always have been ridiculous. 
I only wish I knew how to trample them 
under foot and be done with them for 
ever.” Lance, no doubt, would readily 
enough see the drift of her confession, and 
would speak over again the words that he 
had found so easy to speak before. 

Till this was done she resolved that she 
would communicate to no one the contents 
of the Australian letter, and she thanked 
heaven for the fortunate conjunction of 
circumstances which had made its hateful 
news known to her before any one else in 
the house. 

“Tf it were done when ’tis done, then 
’twere well it were done quickly,” 

Was Madge’s brief summing up of her 
long hour of painful thought, as she nerved 
herself to the doing of a deed that had more 
than a spice of heroism in it. 

She folded the letter, locked it up in her 
desk, and then still farther to ensure its 
safe keeping, slipped the key of the desk on 
to her watch-chain. 

She had to pass a looking-glass on her 
way downstairs. She carefully turned her 
head away from it. ‘ No,” she thought, 
“if I look in there my courage will be 
gone, and the words will never be 
said.” 

A self-congratulatory thought followed. 
It was: ‘I have always said I would give 
all the Cohen wealth to be really beautiful. 
Now I would not give up the Cohen wealth 
for all the beauty under the sun.” 

And for one brief moment Madge felt 





as if she had turned the tables on her 
fortune, 

She searched in vain for Lance in his 
usual haunts; library, study, smoking-room, 
gun-room, all were deserted. Then she 
went on to the billiard-room, hoping for 
better luck there ; it was vacant like the 
other rooms, cool and pleasant, ruled with 
bars of light which filtered in through the 
half-turned venetian shutters. Something 
else besides those bars of light filtered in 
through the shutters, the sound of voices 
from the outside verandah. 

Lance’s voice first caught her ear : 

** Fate—believe in fate? Well, yes, in 
one way Ido. I believe it is possible for 
aman once in his life to come upon his 
fate in the shape of a beautiful woman.” 

A beautiful woman! Madge had no 
doubt to whom he was speaking. For one 
brief moment she once more balanced 
the Cohen wealth against personal beauty. 
That woman outside there in the sunshine 
assuredly was what nine men out of every 
ten would call beautiful ; and she here in 
this darkened room had the town and the 
country house, the diamonds, and the 
horses, If Lance were to hold the scales, 
which way would they incline? A dark 
cloud overshadowed her. She struggled 
with her jealousy and her prejudices once 
more. Of course, the words he had spoken 
as mere words, were worth nothing. If he 
had said them to a man, or to a woman old 
enough to be his mother, they might have 
been taken as a simple statement of a 
simple fact. But spoken to a woman 
young enough to be his wife, and dowered 
with good looks into the bargain, they 
would — well, mean just whatever his 
eyes chose to put into them; and she 
knew well enough how Lance’s blue eyes 
could double the meanings of his phrases 
at times. 

Madge went back to her room with her 
heroic deed undone. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Str PETER had a relapse. He was 
sleeping so peacefully one evening, that 
nurse and doctor, growing confidential 
over their patient’s idiosyncrasies, fell to 
congratulating themselves that the worst 
of the illness was over. Sir Peter was 
always a picture when he was asleep. 

He looks that smiling and child-like,” 
said the nurse. 

“It’s such a blessing to see him at rest,” 
sighed the doctor. 
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And lo! that very minute his head was 
off his pillow, and he was out of bed before 
any one could stop him, vowing that he 
had the cramp in both legs, and must 
{ “walk it off.” 

“He has driven in the rash,” said the 
doctor, trying to explain matters to Lady 
Judith, “and may think himself lucky if 
he gets about again in three weeks’ time.” 

Lady Judith heard about one quarter of 
what the doctor had said. She only 
gathered that Sir Peter as usual had been 
lively and insubordinate, and wanted 
taking in hand. 

“Tl go up and talk to him,” she said, 
fanning herself and the doctor very hard. 
“No one knows how to manage him as I 
do——” 

“No, no, no!” shouted the doctor at 
her. “He mustn’t be worried; it'll put 
him into a fever——I mean,” he corrected 
himself, ‘your fan would give him his 
death of cold.” 

Lady Judith fanned harder than ever. 
She only caught the word “ fever.” 

“Fever!” she repeated. ‘' You told 


me distinctly it was measles he had. 
You'll be telling me next it is small-pox, 
or rheumatic gout, or something else 


extraordinary.” 

The doctor tried in vain to explain. 
Being a short man, he got upon tip-toe in 
his eagerness to do so. 

Allin vain! Lady Judith fanned him 
out of the room, and through the hall, and 
out at the front door, all the while ex- 
pressing her surprise, her ‘“ unqualified 
surprise, that he had not taken more 
pains to diagnose the case before he had 
pronounced so decided an opinion in the 
first instance. But I don’t believe it’s fever 
—no, If the whole faculty of medicine 
were to swear it was fever I wouldn’t 
believe them. Do you think I don’t know 
measles when I see it? There isn’t a 
disease you could name that I don’t know. 
So I beg, doctor, if you’ve any respect for 
yourself or your profession, you won’t 
come near me again with the word ‘fever’ 
on your lips,” 

The doctor mentally registered a vow 
that he would not. 

Before he could get out of ear-shot, how- 
ever, he heard Lady Judith announce 
with great emphasis her intention of taking 
the sick room under her own immediate 
supervision, and of keeping a steady eye 
alike on patient, nurse, and doctor. 

There followed a rather bad fortnight 
for all three, 





That fortnight came as a reprieve to 
Madge. It gave her breathing time. It 
was a weighty secret that she carried about 
with her, For two whole days she had 
felt herself almost crushed by it, and had 
only by dint of vigorous effort preserved 
an outward appearance of calm. Then she 
had awakened with a start, saying to her- 
self that there was no time to be lost, and 
thanking Heaven that she was bound in 
honour not to communicate the evil news 
to living soul until Sir Peter had been put 
into possession of it and had resolved 
upon his course of action. 

Possibly, by dint of vigorous entreaty, 
he might be induced to keep the secret 
from Lance till a certain definite provision 
had been made for him. This she knew, 
though it had often been talked about, had 
not as yet been done, Sir Peter always 
saying that her marriage with Lance should 
be the signal for setting the lawyers to 
work upon a handsome settlement for him, 
so that his income might be something on 
a par with hers. Madge, no longer anxious 
to repudiate Sir Peter's mediatorship, was 
beginning to feel now that this marriage 
and this settlement could, with a very good 
grace, be arranged by him before the con- 
tents of the Australian letter were pro- 
claimed abroad. Once, however, let Lance 
know his changed position and she felt 
sure that his pride would stand in the way 
of both marriage and settlement. 

In the meantime, all she could hope 
to do, while awaiting Sir Peter’s recovery 
to health, was to try and keep matters 
between her and Lance on that easy, 
pleasant footing, against which in her 
caprice she had rebelled as savouring too 
much of the familiar bond of a brother 
and sister. 

A terror that can be proclaimed from 
the house-top sits lightly enough. It is 
the one that is locked up, wordless within 
the heart, that feeds “on the pith of life.” 
Madge’s secret began to tell on her good 
looks, Even Lance, though he had 
seomed of late strangely self-absorbed, 
noticed it, 

“What is it, Madge—headache?” he 
asked one morning over the breakfast- 
table, while Lady Judith, high over their 
heads, was delivering an oration on the 
degeneracy of the dairy-maid of the 
period. 

Madge flushed scarlet. 

“That means I am looking particularly 
ugly this morning,” she thought, contrast- 
ing in her mind’s eye her own sallow 
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complexion with the ideally beautiful 
colouring of that “ girl in grey.” 

To divert his eyes, as well as his thoughts, 
she made a sudden, abrupt announcement. 
It was: 

“T think I shall open my house in 
Belgrave Square this year for the half- 
season.” 

Now, that house in Belgrave Square 
had been a fruitful cause of squabbling 
between Lance and Madge. 

Whenever she had been particularly 
bent on making herself disagreeable to 
him, by way of revenge for an unusual 
amount of teasing, she had been in the 
habit of tightening her lips, and saying, “I 
shall open my house in town this year and 
see a little society.” 

Whereupon Lance had never failed to 
reply : “ There'll be the mischief to pay 
if you do, Madge, unless you set up a 
duenna at the same time. You'll get a mob 
of impecunious young idiots dangling after 
you, and I shall be called upon to ad- 
minister a caning every other week.” 

To which Madge had never failed to 
retort, that ‘she adored boys—impecunious 
or otherwise—and that she had serious in- 
tentions of weeding from her visiting-list 
every family where the men were over two- 
and-twenty.” 

But there was to be no mimic skirmish 
over the town-house now. Lance had 
drifted into dreamland, and seemed to get 
his thoughts back from their travels with 
difficulty. 

“Tt does seem a pity,” he said, a little 
absently, ‘that that comfortable house 
should be shut up, and you have to put up 
at an hotel whenever you want to run up 
to town.” 

“They won't use their arms, my dear, 
that’s what it comes to! And when the 
butter isn’t what it ought to be it’s the 
fault of the butter-worker, or the milk,. or 
the cow, or the clover, or goodness knows 
what,” flowed in the running stream of 
Lady Judith’s talk between the two. 

Madge, keeping a steady eye on Lance, 
saw that not she, nor her town-house, nor 
| yet Lady Judith’s typical dairy-maid, had 
| a corner in his thoughts. His eyes were 
fixed on the garden-picture which the 
window facing him framed, with what 
: seemed to her an expectant look in them. 
“ Shall we ride this morning ?” she asked 
' suddenly—sharply ; determined to awaken 
him to the fact of the existence of such a 
person as Madge Cohen, and that she sat 
at his elbow. 





Lance jumped up from the table. 

“‘So sorry, Madge—I have to be down 
at the kennels in half-an-hour—now Uncle 
Peter is laid by, I’m bound to see to every- 
thing; and when I get back I’m afraid 
you'll find it too hot for a canter.” 

But he did not get down to the kennels 
in half-an-hour’s time, for Madge, compelled 
to a solitary ramble, and standing for a 
moment at the front door to call her dogs 
for company, heard his voice in conver- 
sation with Miss Shore, who was seated on 
the terrace at her easel. 

Miss Shore’s broken English reached her 
ear first: 

“T can’t do it,” she was saying in a 
troubled tone. ‘When I look at these 
mountains, other mountains rise up before 
me and shut out these. Grander, gloomier 
mountains, with one bright evil star shining 
out of the purple clouds. I could paint those 
—not these.” ’ 

‘* Well, then, why don’t you paint them?” 
said Lance’s voice in reply. ‘They would 
be bound to be worth looking at. Paint 
out what is in your eyes, and then you'll 
be able to see what is outside them.” 

Then he caught sight of Madge under 
the stone porch, reiterated the necessity 
that existed for his presence at the kennels 
in half-an-hour’s time, and departed in all 
but breathless haste. 

This little incident, with a divergence of 
detail, repeated itself again and. again. To 
her fancy he seemed to be perpetually 
leaving rooms as she entered them, going 
out of the house when she came in, and vice 
versi. When she wanted to talk he 
appeared to prefer silence, and when she 
grew thoughtful and reserved, he would 
suddenly become loquacious and lively, 
or, worse still, would stimulate Lady 
Judith’s powers of conversation to such an 
extent, that the room would become in- 
tolerable to Madge with her distracting 
burden of thought. 

It was no wonder that Madge, with 
wits sharpened by the necessity of the case, 
and prejudices stimulated by her jealousy, 
speedily fixed upon ‘that girl in grey” 
as the likely cause of Lance’s eccentric 
conduct, and was ready to anathematise 
herself for finding pretext for prolonging 
the young woman’s stay at the Castle, in 
weak compliance with Lance’s wish. 

It was no wonder, also, that with eyes 
once turned in that direction, that “ girl 
in grey” grew to be an object of special 
attention to Madge. She found herself 
perpetually watching her, scrutinising her 
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every action, look, speech, with eager, 
yet unsympathetic eyes. And the more 
closely she watched her the more of an 
enigma she grew to her. 

Since the one memorable evening that 
Miss Shore had exchanged places with 
Madge at the dinner-table, she had not 
once sat down with the family to any of 
their meals, Her breakfast was taken to 
her in her own room with the morning 
paper as its invariable corollary. About 
luncheon-time she would appear outside on 
the terrace with her easel and painting 
accessories, and there she would sit, 
until failing day-light put an end to her 
work, when she would go back straight 
to her room, where light supper of some 
sort was by her orders taken to her. 

Madge, looking over Miss Shore’s shoulder 
once, was surprised at the slow progress 
which the mountain picture was making, 
in spite of the evident ease and skill with 
which the artist handled her brushes and 
colours. Half her time she seemed to be 
washing off her colours, not washing them 
in. 
That one occasion of looking over Miss 
Shore’s shoulder was made memorable to 
Madge by the sudden start the girl gave, 
and the frightened, yet withal, angry look 
which swept over her face. 

“Why do you do it—you startle me? 
Come in front if you wish to speak to 
me!” she cried vehemently. And there 
and then she removed her chair, placing it 
with its back to the house, and leaving no 
room for a passer-by. 

Madge related this circumstance to Lance, 
watching his face closely for tell-tale change 
of expression. 

Lance seemed to feel her scrutiny, and 
tell-tale expression there was none. 

‘Much ado about nothing, as usual, 
Madge,” he said lightly. “Don’t you 
remember the terrified jumps you used to 
give if ever I came behind you at your 
singing and joined in a bar or two?” 

“Yes, but I never turned on you 
furiously as she turned on me, or sat 
with my chair with its back to the wall 
s0 that no one should ever get behind it 
again |” 

“Miss Shore, I dare say, is of a very 
nervous temperament, and has——” 

“A guilty conscience perhaps,” inter- 
rupted Madge. Then the minute the 
words were out of her mouth she regretted 
them. They would just put another stone 
to the wall that seemed to be building 
between Lance and herself, and possibly 





make that “girl in grey” and her eccentric 
doings a sealed subject between them. 

“Had a great deal of trouble, I was 
going to say,” said Lance, walking away at 
his last word in order to prevent further 
parley on the matter. 

“T beg your pardon, Mrs, Cohen, for 
intruding,” said Mr. Stubbs’s voice at that 
moment at her elbow, “but I believe one 
of Sir Peter’s letters, which I handed to 
you the other day, had an Australian post- 
mark on it.” 

“ Yes, what of it?” asked Madge sharply, 
her looks at once betraying the fact that 
this letter was of vivid interest to her. 

“‘T merely wished to say,” Mr. Stubbs 
went on respectfully, “ that the Australian 
mail goes out in three days, and if a pro- 
visional answer is necessary ———” 

‘* A provisional answer is not necessary,” 
said Madge without a moment’s hesitation, 
giving not so much as a thought to the 
fragile sensitive lad at the other end of the 
world, who was in ‘‘a state of tremor lest 
his own kith and kin should not hold out 
the hand of welcome to him.” 





CEYLON REDIVIVUS. 


THE spicy breezes which, according to the 
familiar hymn, “blow soft o’er Ceylon’s 
isle,” have not of late years been always 
redolent of the joy which comes from 
material prosperity to the inhabitants of 
it. Once upon a time it was customary 
to speak of Ceylon as one of the brightest 
jewels in the British crown; but coffee, 
which in those days spelt wealth, has come 
in these days to spell ruin, and Ceylon 
has been noted for one of the most 
disastrous bank-smashes of modern times, 
and for the complete prostration of a 
once prosperous industry. But of late 
it has come again into prominence on 
account of a new developement or evolu- 
tion, which is fast redeeming the island 
from the tribulation under which it has 
long laboured. 

Ceylon, the largest of our Crown 
colonies, has been a complete British 
possession for only some seventy years 
or 80. 

The ancient land of Taprobane was re- 
discovered in 1505 by the Portuguese, who 
occupied portions of the coast in a semi- 
military sort of fashion for about one 
hundred and fifty years, till the Dutch 
disturbed them. By 1656 the Datch had 
completely ousted the Portuguese, and after 
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their usual manner, they made a profitable 
use of their acquisition, doing a large 
trade in spices and “jaggery,” timber 
and pearls, In 1795 the Dutch settle- 
ments were seized by the British and 
placed under the East India Company ; in 
1802 the island was finally ceded to us by the 
Treaty of Amiens, and constituted a Crown 
colony. Thus, then, as a British colony 
Ceylon is just eighty-six years old. But 
it was not until 1815 that the last King of 
Kandy was captured and deposed, and 
the whole island brought actually under 
our rule, 

It was well worth taking. Shaped like 
a pear, and connected by a ridge of islands 
—‘ Adam’s Bridge”—with the peninsula 
of Hindustan, Ceylon is one of the richest 
spots on earth in the matter of vegetation, 
and is also remarkably rich in precious 
stones. It isnot upon these last, however, 
that it has depended for its prosperity, 
but upon the bounteous yield of its plan- 
tations and forests. In area, Ceylon is 
about one-sixth smaller than Ireland, and 
comprises nearly sixteen million acres, 
about one-sixth of which is of a moun- 
tainous formation. Its highest point used 
to be considered Adam’s Peak, seven 
thousand three hundred and fifty-three 
feet, but a peak called Pidurutalagala has 
been found to be nearly a thousand feet 
higher. 

In 1796, when we had assumed posses- 
sion, the population of Ceylon is estimated 
to have been about three-quarters of a 
million ; now it is estimated at close upon 
three millions. In 1796 there was not 
a single practicable road; to-day the 
island is well supplied with roads and 
bridges, and has about one hundred and 
eighty miles of railway, and more in pro- 
jection. 

Although the Dutch made no roads, 
they constructed a system of canals very 
suitable for the lagoons of the Ceylon 
coast. Of late years these canals have 
been greatly utilised, and there are now 
about one hundred and seventy miles of 
them on the island. 

Ceylon now boasts of an admirable 
system of education which dates from the 
time of the governorship of Sir Hercules 
Robinson, who started a scheme of Govern- 
ment grants. The people are ahead of 
the people of India as regards education ; 
that is to say, about ten per cent. of the 
Singhalese children attend school, while not 
much more than one per cent. of Indian 
children do so. It is noteworthy that a 





Singhalese gentleman is at present Judge 
of the Supreme Court, and that the offices 
of Attorney-General and Solicitor-General 
are also filled by natives. The penal code 
is framed upon that of India. ‘ 

The people are consumers of rice, but 
the cultivation of rice has never been one 
of the most profitable industries. The area 
under rice is estimated to be about six 
hundred and sixty thousand acres; buta 
good deal has at times to be imported. 
The native cultivators probably find that 
cinnamon or pepper pays them better. 

It is said that the old Romans paid equal 
to eight pounds per pound for genuine 
Ceylon cinnamon, but in the time of the 
Dutch the value of the spice ran from 
eight shillings and twopence to seventeen 
shillings and eightpence per pound. The 
greatest export in their time was six hun- 
dred thousand pounds weight in 1738; 
while now the export is about two million 
pounds annually, valued at from two 
shillings to three shillings per pound in 
the London market. 

A still more valuable natural product is 
the cocoa-nut palm, of which Mr. John 
Ferguson of Colombo—author of several 
works about Ceylon, to which we are 
indebted for many of the facts and figures 
contained in this article—says that “its 
uses are as numerous as the days of the 
year.” Food, drink, domestic utensils, 
building and thatching materials, wine, 
sugar, and oil are all obtained from the 
cocoa-palm., 

Millions of nuts are annually exported, 
and thousands of tons of coir-fibre—from 
the husk—and of oil expressed from the 
kernel. 

Cocoa-nut oil is a valuable ingredient in 
soap-making, as well as for candle-making 
and other purposes. The export value of 
the cocoa-palm productsisabout six hundred 
thousand pounds sterling annually; the 
value of the products consumed locally 
about one million five hundred thousand 
pounds annually; and the value of the 
cocoa plantations is estimated at nearly 
twelve million pounds sterling. 

The number of these trees on the island 
is said to be about thirty millions, and 
they cover about half a million acres, 
nearly all owned and managed by natives. 

The Palmyra palm is also a valuable 
tree, yielding good building timber, and 
also some “jaggery” sugar. The latter, 
however, is chiefly derived from the Kitul 
palm, which also yields ‘‘ toddy” wine and 
sago. The “Areca catechu” yields the 
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famous areca-nut, which is very largely 
consumed on the island, and is also ex- 
ported to the value of upwards of one 
hundred thousand pounds annually. 

But, leaving these and other objects of 
cultivation natural to the island and chiefly 
in the hands of natives, we come to what 
has been its “leading article” until quite 
recent times. The coffee plant was first 
introduced by the Arabs, and was being 
cultivated before the days of the Portu- 
guese; but the Singhalese did not know 
the virtues of the berry, and merely used 
the leaves fo: their curries and the flowers 
for decorating the shrines of Buddha. The 
Datch tried their hands at its cultivation, 
but not with much success, and even under 
the British it made small progress for many 
years. 

By the year 1837 the export had not 
reached thirty thousand hundredweights ; 
but in that year began the great era of 
Ceylon coffee-planting. The result was 
that by 1845 the export had grown to 
two hundred thousand hundredweights, 
and much money was made. 

A check of a few years occurred in con- 
sequence of financial troubles in Europe ; 
but in 1855 the industry took a new start, 
and rapidly became the mainstay of the 
island. From 1868 to 1870, when the 
industry was at its highest point of pros- 
perity, the exports ran up to over a 
million hundredweights annually, of a 
money value of about four millions 
sterling. 

At that time the area under coffee was 
some one hundred and seventy-six thou- 
sand acres, and the produce gave a profit 
of from seven pounds to ten pounds an 
acre, or equal to twenty to twenty-five per 
cent. on the invested capital every year. 

It was too good to last; and it did not 
ast. 

In 1870 a minute fungus, unknown to 
science, suddenly appeared on the coffee 
leaf, and spread and spread over the plan- 
tations until it reduced the marketable 
product by about four-fifths. Within less 
than twelve years the coffee industry of 
Ceylon was crushed. 

The disease first appeared in a remote 
corner of the island, upon one of the 
newest plantations; but it never stayed 
until its bright yellow spots—the certain 
precursors of decay and death—covered 
the whole of what is known as the “ coffee- 
zone.” The effect was not ruin to the 
planter in the first instance, for the 
diminished crops raised the price of coffee 





over fifty per cent. in Europe and America. 
The planter was getting so much more for 
his smaller crops that he extended his area 
of cultivation with almost feverish haste, 
The competition for suitable lands became 
so keen that the price was run up from two 
pounds to twenty pounds an acre, and some 
two-and-a-half millions sterling more were 
sunk in forming new plantations. 

But the disease went on spreading with 
deadly effects; the use of tea in the con- 
suming markets was driving coffee out of 
favour ; the price fell rapidly ; and a series 
of wet seasons and the financial disasters 
of 1878-9, completed the temporary ruin 
of Ceylon. Last season, the area under 
coffee was one hundred thousand acres, 
instead of two hundred and seventy-five 
thousand ten years before, and the export 
had sunk again to about two hundred 
thousand hundredweights. 

The secret of the disease seems to have 
been much that which caused the devasta- 
tion of the potatoe crops of Ireland—the 
limitation of cultivation to one plant. 

The coffee-planting of Ceylon is entirely 
in the hands of Europeans, and while it 
was prosperous, the money which came 
into the island gave an impetus to native 
industries in the cultivation of the cocoa- 
nut, palmyra, etc. The increased revenue of 
the colony enabled the Government to 
spend large sums on irrigation works, on 
the formation of roads, and on other 
permanent useful enterprises. The benefit 
of these is now being felt, so that although 
the coffee era was transitory, its effects have 
been on the whole good. 

One effect has been to teach the planters 
that even a better thing than coffee in its 
best days may be in store for them. There 
was always a good deal of uncertainty 
attending the cultivation of this plant, for 
during the blossoming season, too much 
or too little rain for a week or two might 
seriously affect the results of a whole year’s 
labour. Moreover, the plant could only be 
cultivated within a certain limited area, 
that is to say at from two thousand five 
hundred to five thousand feet above the 
sea-level. 

The tea-shrub, on the other hand, is 
exceedingly hardy, and can flourish up to a 
height of more than six thousand feet 
above the sea-level. 

Tea was tried by the enterprising Dutch 
when they were in Ceylon, but they did 
not persevere with it. There is an indi- 
genous wild plant, ‘' cassia ariculata,” allied 
to the tea-shrub, out of which the Singha- 
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lese have long made a decoction for them- 
selves ; but the China plant was only 
introduced some forty years ago. Some- 
what later the Assam plant was also 
introduced, yet no great attention was 
paid to either until the collapse in coffee 
taught the planters that they must seek some 
new source of profit. Then they began to 
realise that the greater portion of the area 
which they had so long kept under coffee, 
was much better adapted for tea. It is 
even better adapted than the tea districts 
of India, for in the central portions of 
Ceylon there is never a month in the year 
without rain, and the heavy showers, the 
untimely fall of which means ruin to the 
coffee crops, is beneficial to the tea-plant. 
Farther, the harvesting of the tea-leaf goes 
on over six or nine months of the year, and 
thus the returns are almost continuous, 
instead of being, as in the case of coffee, 
limited to one critical month, 

The conversion was not attained in a 
day. Planters are a conservative class, 
and it was not easy to bring them to see 
that the plantations on which they had 
lavished so much capital and anxious toil 
ought to be revolutionised. The progress 
was very slow at first, but it soon be- 
came rapid. In 1873 there were only 


two hundred and fifty acres under tea. 
Ten years later there were thirty-five 
thousand acres; and in 1884 that area was 
doubled. The extension has gone on each 
year since; and before the end of 1887 
there were one hundred and fifty thousand 


acres of tea plantations in Ceylon. The 
result is of course seen in the exports. In 
1876 there were just twenty-three pounds 
of Ceylon-made tea exported, and in 1886 
there were nearly eight million pounds 
exported. Tie tea-plant takes some three 
years to be productive, and when the one 
hundred and fifty thousand acres are in 
full bearing, it is estimated that the yield 
available for export—say two years hence 
—will be quite forty million pounds. 
There are still large reserves of suitable 
land for even greater expansion. 

The evolution is quite one of the most 
remarkable incidents in the history of our 
colonial enterprises. A colony which a 
few years ago was plunged into the deepest 
gloom, and was being forsaken by 
capitalists, as rats leave a sinking ship, has 
suddenly sprung up again into activity, 
and seems on the high-road to a prosperity 
greater than anything it has ever known. 
The future of Ceylon may be said now 
to depend on tea, although coffee is not 





abandoned, and is becoming moderately 
profitable again on a smaller scale. On 
many of the tea plantations the yield 
per acre is greater than that in India, 
and the readier access to ports of shipment, 
and therefore to the consuming markets, 
which Ceylon has, is an advantage she 
possesses over Assam and Cachar. The 
quality of the Ceylon leaf also is excellent, 
and its peculiar fine flavour and purity are 
providing for it a growing sale in this 
country. It will never drive out Indian 
tea, but India and Ceylon may in time 
drive out the use of China teas in England. 
Indian tea has yet to make its way in 
America, but it is reasonable to hope 
that that vast market will be conquered in 
time also. 

The following is a description of a 
Ceylon tea-garden, and the work which 
goes on there : 

* The tea-bushes are planted in lines at 
regular distances over hundreds of acres 
of carefully-roaded and drained land, 
which is regularly weeded every month. 
Once a year the bushes are pruned down 
to a height of about two feet; and eight 
weeks after the pruning, the first ‘flush’ 
of young shoots is ready to be plucked, 
and during the height of the season the 
‘flushes’ re-occur every ten days. 
Coolies, having a small basket attached to 
their girdle, then go round and pluck the 
bud and a couple of the tender, half- 
developed leaves. At midday, and again 
in the evening, the leaf is weighed, and 
taken into the factory. The leaf is at once 
spread very thinly on trays or shelves to 
wither. The time which the leaf takes to 
wither—to become soft and pliable without 
drying up—varies with the weather ; but 
as a rule the leaf gathered one day will be 
sufficiently withered the following day. 
The withered leaf is then placed in the 
rolling-machine, an ingenious and effective 
machine, which is driven by water or 
steam power. The rolling lasts for nearly 
half-an-hour; at the end of that time the 
leaf has become a moist mass of twisted 
and bruised leaves, out of which the 
expressed juice freely comes, technically 
called ‘the roll.’ The ‘roll’ is then placed 
in trays to ferment, or oxidise; during 
this process it changes from a green to a 
copper colour. The subsequent strength 
and flavour of the tea depend to a great 
extent upon the fermentation—a chemical 
process, the success of which is not entirely 
within the control of the planter, but 
depends greatly on the weather, and takes 
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a time varying from two to six hours. 
The next process is the fining. The ‘roll’ 
is thinly spread on trays, and placed either 
over charcoal stoves or in large iron drying- 
machines, and at the end of half-an-hour 
it is thoroughly crisp and dried, and has 
become tea. The tea is then sorted or 
sized, by being passed through sieves of 
different meshes, giving the varieties of 
‘broken Pekoe,’ Pekoe, Souchong, Congou, 
and dust. The broken Pekoe, which con- 
sists chiefly of the opening bud of the leaf, 
gives the strongest tea, perhaps too strong 
to be infused by itself; and a mixture of 
Pekoe and Souchong makes the most 
pleasant-drinking tea.” 

The difference between the method of 
preparation in Ceylon and India, and that 
in China and Japan, is that in the former 
countries it is all done in factories under 
the supervision of Europeans, whose chief 
concern is to preserve quality and purity. 
In Chinaand Japan, however, the cultivation 
is in the hands of the peasants, who gather 
and prepare the tea in their own huts— 
which are not over cleanly. Moreover, 
they are adepts in the art of manipulation, 
and know how to amalgamate clay with 
tea-dust so as to present the ordinary 
form of the dried leaf, and also how to 
face the leaf with Prussian blue and other 
ingredients so as to secure a pleasing 
appearance, In short, China and Japan 
teas are largely adulterated and manipu- 
lated, while Ceylon and Indian teas are 
always perfectly pure when shipped home. 

There are now over seven hundred 
Europeans engaged in the tea- planting 
industry of Ceylon, which employs some 
two hundred thousand labourers. The 
natives are also beginning to plant on their 
own account by the roadsides in the low 
country, and in fact, the whole social and 
commercial atmosphere of Ceylon is now 
as redolent of tea as it once was of coffee. 

Other products are not being neglected, 
and chinchona, cacao (the cocoa of the 
breakfast-table), cardamoms, spice, caout- 
chouc (India-rubber), pepper, nutmeg, 
croton-oil seeds, etc., are all yielding profits, 
although in a minor degree. Chinchona 
and cacao are new products, like tea, and a 
good deal is expected of them in the 
future, 

As regards the climate and natural 
attractions of Ceylon, these are familiar 
probably to most readers, and do not need 
to be enlarged upon here. Like all tropical 
countries, the island has its disadvantages, 
but on the whole presents a genial and 








lovely place of residence. Those who have 
lived long there are not by any means 
so eager to ‘‘come home,” as are most 
Europeans who have had to endure long 
years of residence in Hindustan. 

But, from an Imperial point of view, 
Ceylon has an attraction of which Mr. 
Ferguson reminds us. It is the most 
central and useful station for a reserve 
garrison which we possess in the East. 
Volombo is only nine hundred miles from 
Bombay, six hundred milesfrom Madras, one 
thousand four hundred from Calcutta, one 
thousand two hundred from Rangoon, one 
thousand six hundred from Singapore, four 
thousand from Natal, three thousand from 
Hong Kong, a like number from Western 
Australia, and two thousand five hundred 
from Aden. 

It offers a centre, therefore, from which 
troops could be despatched on short notice 
to any one of our great Eastern possessions 
in time of need, and its mild climate 
renders it suitable for a military eana- 
torium. In one day it is possible to pass 
from Colombo, with its average tempera- 
ture of eighty degrees, to the plateau of 
Nuwara Eliya, where blankets and fires 
are required, where frost is occasionally 
experienced, and where the average tem- 
perature is the comfortable one of fifty- 
seven degrees, 

There are several other parts where the 
average temperature is about sixty-five 
degrees, and these are becoming regular 
places of resort of winter-hating English 
people, and of heat-hating Anglo-Indians, 





BIRDS AND THEIR NESTS. 


BACON, in his essays, has written, ‘“‘ He 
that builds a fair house upon an ill seat 
committeth himself to prison.” 

If you are an observer of nature, a hun- 
dred little incidents, particularly in relation 
to bird life, will bring this truthful adage 
home to your mind ; for you cannot fail to 
remember how, in the deep woods, you 
have found wrecked eggs on the ground. 
These have fallen from an insecurely-built 
nest, 

I have seen nests so tossed by a passing 
wind, when yet there are no leaves upon 
the trees, that birds have had to forsake 
them because, being insecurely fastened, 
they had yielded, and lay upon their sides. 
Birds do not understand the art of patch- 
ing up their nests as human beings do 
their houses, but begin at once to build 
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a new home the moment the old one gives 
way. 

There is an illustration of Bacon’s 
remark to be found at the present moment 
at the Foreign Office in Whitehall, and it 
is not an infrequent occurrence, for it 
takes place in breeding-time year after 
year, and must strike any one who passes 
through the archways to the large quad- 
rangle. 

lt has been my daily duty to visit the 
Government Offices, and, far as they are 
removed from the woods now ripe in 
leaf, where the songs of little birds 
grow more feeble as the summer wanes, I 
have found the pigeons there full of 
interest. At least three times a week it 
has been my pleasure to study the court- 
ship, housebuilding, and wrecking of the 
home of a proud and strutting blue-rock 
with a sweet-eyed white and black pigeon. 
The courtship, at first, was mostly on the 
lady’s side, but her flights were so graceful 
and her gyrations in the air so coquettish, 
that after a time she was too much for the 
great-breasted, cooing gentleman, who at 
last gave away his heart and began, him- 
self, to show that he also could fly well. 
When these two had once made up their 
minds to marry, they began at once to 
search for bits of stick and straw as 
materials for their future home, 

All was happiness to this point; but, 
alas! my two pigeons—like many other 
pigeons in this gay courtyard — did not 
select a proper site. They, with much 
brooding and inspection, chose a ledge of 
the corona of one of the Doric pillars, 
sheltered from all wind, rain, and sun, but 
fashioned by the stone-cutter in such a 
way that it shelved downwards. 

Master Blue-rock sought the proper 
sticks, and, from the pains he took in test- 
ing their thickness and brittleness, there 
could be no doubt but that this was to be 
in his opinion the most perfect nest of the 
whole courtyard. Lady Black-and-White 
fashioned the home, taking the bits of twig 
one by one from her lord, and placing 
them to please herself. 

About the sixth day from the be- 
ginning of this work, I noticed that 
Mr. Blue-rock was more than usually at- 
tentive to his wife, and a few days 
later I found him despondent, The 
poor fellow had reason to be, for on the 
ground at my feet, a mere splash of yellow, 
lay the first egg of his marriage. It had 
rolled out of the nest built on an uneven 





foundation. The second egg met the same | 


fate a few days later; and yet, never dis- 
mayed, my two loving pigeons stuck to 
the nest, and ten days later, I grieve to say, 
another egg, which, of course, belonged to 
the second laying, lay destroyed upon the 
granite footway. 

The pigeon is to the sparrow what the 
country bumpkin is to the London street 
Arab. You will rarely find our sparrows 
making any mistake about the safety of 
their nests. They even protect themselves 
from the cats, whose sure-footedness on the 
tiles and gutters makes them dangerous 
enemies. Two or three examples of the 
sparrows’ instinct that have come within 
my knowledge are interesting. Over one 
of the houses in the Strand, decorating the 
front, is a plaster mask, the eyes being 
absent, Waiting for an omnibus a few 
days since, I noticed a sparrow carrying a 
very long straw, and, marking his flight, I 
tracked him to the mask. I saw him 
vanish through the eye-hole, and the straw 
was gradually drawn within. Ho! ho! 
said I, you are building your nest in that 
head. And so it was; for, having duly placed 
his straw, he emerged, and, having had a 
good self-satisfied look around, he went in 
search of other materials. In the half-hour 
I watched him he must have made at least 
ten expeditions, and the cleverness in 
carrying materials and afterwards leaving 
no trace outside the mask was remarkable. 
I once found a sparrow in a very peculiar 
home, in no other place than in the hand 
of the great equestrian statue of the Duke 
of Wellington that used to be at Hyde 
Park Corner. When the workmen were 
taking this statue to pieces, preparatory to 
its removal to Aldershot, I had an oppor- 
tunity of going all over it; in fact, 1 was 
inside, having found ingress through the 
collar of the Duke’s tunic, his head having 
been removed. The right hand of the 
Duke held a Field Marshal’s baton, 
it also held in the palm a sparrow’s 
nest with several eggs in it. Of course 
the workmen, by their presence and 
hammering at the metal, kept the father 
and mother away during the day and so 
destroyed the chance of the eggs’ incuba- 
tion. 

But there was a stranger thing than this 
to be found in the statue, and that was a 
starling’s nest built in the cocked hat, which 
held three young ones. The parents in 
this case approached their nest through the 
interstices of the voluminous plume, When 
the Duke’s head was taken off, the work- 
men did not disturb the nest, and placed 
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the head and all its belongings on the 
ground, where the mother and father came 
regularly afterwards to feed their young. 
What eventually came of them I do not 
know, but it is as likely as not that a 
prowling cat found his way there. 

OF all birds the chaffinch probably shows 
most knowledge of hiding his nest by 
matching the colour of its surroundings. 
If he selects an old plum-tree, he builds 
his nest with grey lichen to suit the moss 
on the tree. If in a green wooded rose- 
bush, he will build his nest with fine, green 
moss; in every case he chooses a moss 
which is nearest in colour to that of the 
bark of the trees he selects to build in. 
The chaffinch in his wild state is a lonely 
bird, with his pipe song full of sadness: 
“Sweet, sweet. Oh, will you not come to 
me? Sweet, sweet, sweet. I love you.” 

I am glad to think that boys of the 
present day are not so harmful to our little 
birds as they were some twenty years ago, 
when birds’-nesting was supposed to be one 
of the great attractions of a day in the 
country, and a collection of eggs of all 
birds was far more important than lessons 
at school. But birds’-nesting had one 
advantage ; it taught a boy the natural 
history of birds. Twenty years ago, a 


boy of ten would have told you whether a 
nest in a tree was that of a mountain 
thrush or of a singing thrush at a glance— 


no easy task. He would tell you the 
peculiarities of the formation of different 
birds’-nests, the colours, spottings, and sizes 
of the eggs of zach, and when they were 
likely to be addled; when they would be 
of no use to him for collecting. He would 
quickly discover where was a likely place 
for a nest, and the particular trees that 
certain birds had fancies to buildin. No 
tree was too dangerous for him to climb ; 
no hedge too thorny for him to go through 
if he saw a strange nest that might yield 
him a new addition to his egg collection. 

The hawthorn, or may, when its buds are 
shooting, is the home of the hedge sparrow, 
whose tiny eggs of beautiful blue are a 
miniature of the singing thrush’s eggs. It 
is a mistake to think that this poor inno- 
cent bird is the only victim of the cuckoo, 
who is the herald of spring, even before 
the lark, upon our southern coasts, for 
I have found the young cuckoo in a tit- 
lark’s nest, and once in a grey linnet’s 
nest in a beech hedge. The titlark’s nest 
I found in the long grass at the root of a 
furze bush, showing that the cuckoo some- 
times lays his eggs upon the ground, 





In the alder-tree we find the goldfinch, 
with its tiny nest of tree lichen and lined 
with cow-hair, which the birds have been 
seen taking off the backs of cattle. The 
nest can hardly be distinguished from the 
grey wrinkled branches of the alder; but 
the bird itself will be a signal to a sharp 
eye and ear, for there is hardly its equal 
in plaintive crying when its nest or off- 
spring are approached. 

The yellowhammer loves the briar, 
where rough hands will be punished by 
the thorns. Its nest is formed principally 
of the roots of skutch grass, Alongside 
of him may be found a hole in the bank, 
inhabited by Mr. Tomtit, or Mr. Blackcap. 
Both these birds lay a monstrous number 
of eggs for their size, and when the young 
come out they are the most loving parents 
imaginable, for they are never tired of 
coming to and fro with food. I have 
counted as many as fourteen eggs in one 


| tomtit’s nest, a nest so small that it vies 


for minuteness with that of the golden- 
crested wren, the smallest of our English 
birds, The latter loves the cedar, the 
cypress, and the pine, and their homestead 
is hard to discover, for it is built of green 
moss, and hangs down underneath the 
evergreen branches by four strings of 
the same material, which is woven into 
the nest, and looks as if one or two 
sprays of branches had drooped. The 
eggs are very small, not much larger than 
an ordinary pea, and I have found nine in 
one nest; but usually there are not so 
many. 

The robin, our most beloved bird, is 
one of the first of all birds to set about 
building and rearing. He is most often to 
be found in a nest made of decayed and 
skeleton leaves among the roots of a large 
tree in a ditch. His youngsters are ugly 
little birds, and do not get the cheery red 
breasts for several months. 

Few need be told that the blackbird 
should be sought for close to the ground, 
in laurels, large box, or among the roots 
of thorn hedges ; and his rival in song, the 
thrush, who has a far prettier egg, builds 
above him in the hedgerows. The singing 
thrush makes a perfect nest of dry grass, 
and plasters it inside with droppings from 
the field, which after a time becomes hard 
and water-tight ; he hatches four to five 
eggs. The blackbird has seldom more 
than four. 

The mizzle, or mountain thrush, hatches 
high in poplar, oak, or ash-trees, but has a 
great preference for beech, especially of 
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the copper order. His nest is easily 
found, for if you go near where it is, he 
will utter his harsh chatter, and flit and 
fly about you, and try and draw you off by 
flying close to you and screaming in an 
adjacent tree, 

The magpie probably causes the greatest 
commotion when one approaches its nest, 
built of large brambles, lined with mud, in 
larch and fir-trees. I have often been sur- 
rounded by six or seven couples of mag- 
pies when climbing to the nest of one, for 
all the neighbouring birds make common 
cause against the intruder. I once found 
a magpie’s nest impossible to reach, owing 
to the slenderness of the shank of the tree 
it was built at the top of, and, as it was 
necessary, for the sake of the partridges, 
whose eggs they suck, to destroy the nest, 
I tried the efficacy of a gun; but so thickly 
coated was it inside with mud, that four 
shots had no effect, for a week later I 
heard the young birds calling for food. 
They had passed through such a hot fire 
that I allowed them to remain. 





MEMENTO MORI. 


Tur change, the mighty mystic change, may come 
On any smiling summer morn for Youth ; 

We from our very cradle learn the truth 

That the next step may sink into the tomb. 

But when the pulses flag, the hair grows grey, 
The “ may ” is altered to the potent ‘‘ must.” 
However lingeringly we hope and trust, 

Each hour drags closer to the last dread day. 

The fair old world may show as fair a face, 

The hand of love clasp warmly yet on ours, 
But yet we know the canker in the flowers, 

The shadow creeping slowly to our place. 

Wisest to press it home on heart and eye, 
Remember well—Youth may, but Age must die. 


SAINT ALBANS. 


THERE are sundry ways of reaching 


Saint Albans from London. There is 
the four-horse coach, which rattles 
over the country roads, and among the 
quiet villages and roadside inns, past the 
lodge gates of parks and ancient manors ; 
in short, which passes through a thoroughly 
English country, in a thoroughly English 
manner, and with insular disregard to 
cost per mile. Then it is possible to walk 
all the way ; or the journey may be easily 
done on bicycle or tricycle. But the way 
that recommends itself to the average in- 
telligence is just to go by railway, either 
direct from Saint Pancras or by the North- 
Western line through Watford. If there 
is any choice in the matter, take the Wat- 
ford route in going, and the Midland in 





returning. Whichever way you go, you 
will arrive at a place full of charm and 
interest. 

There was once a little country town 
called Watford, with a long, straggling 
high street and a grey old church rising 
above the tiled roofs; a sort of wayside 
town, deriving such life as it possessed 
from the cross country stage-coaches and 
waggons that passed through. If any 
ancients survive who remember the town 
in that condition, they would have diff- 
culty in recognising the Watford of to- 
day. Houses—streets of them—hotels, 
banks, shops, have sprung up. Some of 
the inhabitants have made fortunes in the 
place, and have built handsome houses in 
which to enjoy their ease and dignity. 
Others, with hopes in the same direction, 
bring themselves into notice with new shop- 
fronts, new signs, and general advertise- 
ment of their concerns. 

But where are the old Watfordians? 
How many of them have risen on the top 
of the tide, and how many are buried 
beneath its waves? However, that is a 
question we have not got to settle; for, 
hardly have we crossed from the main line 
to the branch platform, when the guard 
hurries us into a carriage and gives the 
word, “ Right away!” and right we are 
for the city of Saint Albans. 

It is a quiet, pleasant country, this we 
are passing through; but, as we pass 
along, it changes or rather intensifies in 
character. It is still more quiet and 
pleasant—an undulating country as com- 
pared with the somewhat humpy country 
between London and Watford. There is 
all the difference as between the short 
broken sea of a coast and the long roll of 
the quiet, deep blue sea. So we have 
vistas every now and then, with soft dis- 
tances, and stretches of broad woodlands, 
and presently the train enters what is 
suggestive of a forest partially cleared, 
with green cornfields edged with dark 
woods, and with here and there a shaded 
dell. There is one such dell close by 
the line, with a rude hut couched among 
the underwood, that might very well be 
the haunt of some outlaw of old times. 
And a glance at the ordnance map shows 
that we are passing through, or rather by 
the side of, Brickets Wood. 

Soon the train arrives at its destina- 
tion, which is not quite St. Albans, 
although near enough; for passing forth 
into the highway, there stands St. Albans 
in full view. The highway stretches out 
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in uncompromising directness, till soon it 
becomes a street, and so rises, without 
swerving to one side or the other in any 
weakness for easing off the ascent, right up 
the face of the hill. And when the street 
reaches the top it is crossed by another 
mathematically at right angles as it seems, 
and there are people moving up and down 
and to and fro briskly enough, and 
vehicles crossing the field of view; and 
there over the house-tops rise the square 
ruddy tower of the old Abbey Church, 
and the long ridge of its roof ending in 
turrets and pinnacles. Then there is a 
tall building that towers over the houses 
and trees adjoining, and that is the Abbey 
gateway. But it is the tower that retains 
the attention, with its strange hue. The 
atmosphere is soft and rather gloomy, with 
snatches of brightness now and then; but 
no sunshine seems to brighten up the old 
tower; it glooms in the sunshine and 
glowers in the shade, and altogether has 
a strange, weird aspect that excites rather 
interest than admiration. In fine, here is 
a place that has something original about 
it, inspiring wonder and curiosity. And 
yet we will turn our faces the other way, 
as if we were about to leave the place 
unvisited. 

We all know that in pilgrimages there 
is a certain well-understood routine to be 
gone through. There are stages to be 
negotiated with a due regard to the distance 
and perspective of the final object. You 
don’t walk up the High Street of Meccah 
and ask for the Kaaba. There is the well 
Zem Zem to be visited, and other formali- 
ties to be gone through. So will we visit 
the shrine of Saint Alban, not by the dusty 
highway, but in a circuitous manner, en- 
joying distant views from neighbouring 
heights, and basking in the surroundings 
of the place, about which also hover the 
memories of ancient days. 

The road rises steeply up the hill, but it 
is a pleasant road with green hedges and 
lofty trees shading the foot-path. At the 
top of the hill stands a neat little church ; 
perhaps not little as a whole, but an 
aggregation of lowly roofs of aisles, side 
chapels, nave, and chancel, all on a limited 
_ with a quaint, shingled spire over 
a 

The church has its name from Saint 
Stephen, and is one of three originally 
founded by a Saxon Abbot of Saint 
Albans, who placed them, as it were, on 
the arms of a cross, about the central 
jewel of the Abbey. Saint Stephen’s 








stands by the crossways, while the inter- 
secting road, whose direction we shall now 
follow, is no other than ancient Watling 
Street, which now does duty as a parish 
highway. At thecorner of Watling Street, 
opposite the church, stands a cosy-looking 
roadside inn, from which swings the sign 
of the King’s Head, the head being that of 
bluff King Harry the Eighth, which for its 
mellow, ancient appearance might even be 
a contemporary portrait, 

Turning sharply round to the right, 
past the swinging sign, we follow the 
track of Watling Street along a pleasant 
country lane, in places overarched with 
trees, and with a broad margin of turf and 
green hedgerow. According to our topo- 
graphical reckoning, we should now be 
passing 

Nigh where the goodly Verlame stood of yore, 
that is near the site of the Roman city of 
Verulamium, beneath whose walls the 
ancient highway must have passed. But 
so far there is nothing to suggest the site 
of an ancient city: there are only fields 
that are green with springing corn, pleasant 
country houses standing on the ridge with 
gardens and shrubberies in full luxuriance. 

Here and there a gateway opens, and we 
get a view of the roofs and tower of Saint 
Albans shining from the opposite hill, or a 
stile gives access to a foot-path winding 
through copse and meadow, but always in 
the same direction. Saint Albans is the 
Rome of hereabouts, and all the ways 
seem to bring one sooner or later to the 
shadow of that mighty tower. 

If Watling Street has been lost sight of 
as a great highway by the world in general, 
it seems to be still a favourite route for 
tramps. A gentle stream, or rather an in- 
termittent trickle, of such generally un- 
welcome tourists, finds a way along Watling 
Street, which is indeed the most direct 
route from here to Hyde Park Corner. 
Stretched out upon the grassy hedge-bank 
lie a couple of these poor wandering 
people, man and woman, both young, and 
not ill-looking, fast asleep. Passing foot- 
steps disturb them not, nor the rustling 
whisper of the trees that wave above them. 
Lying at the gate of old Verulam, does 
the genius of the place whisper in their 
ears any strange dreams of the city that 
shares their slumbers ? 

Verlame I was; what boots it that I was, 
Sith now I am but weeds and wasteful grass? 

Leaving the wayfarers to their repose, 

we come to a lane that turns down the hill 





sharply towards Saint Albans, and a sign- 
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post directs us to Saint Michael’s, which is 
another station in the pilgrimage. And here 
we come upon a hamlet, with a green and 
a smithy, and some stones cropping out 
that look like the foundations of old 
buildings, The Church of St. Michael’s 
is a little way up the hill again. There 
rises its venerable tower, grey and pale 
with age, and a wicket gate leads into a 
churchyard, silent and soft with deep 
grass, and shadowed with fine old trees, 
Still deeper seems the hush in the shade 
of the ancient walls, that are yet but 
young in comparison with the buried 
foundations of old Verulam. For now we 
know that we are within the very enceinte 
of the city, whose buildings stood proudly 
around : 

High towers, fair temples, goodly theatres, 

Strong walls, rich porches, princely palaces, 

Large streets, brave houses, sacred sepulchres. 

And here we have only the sacred 
sepulchres, where the rude forefathers of 
the hamlet sleep, reposing among the 
household gods of a vanished people. 

The door of the church swings open 
noiselessly, and there appears a figure in 
habit ecclesiastic, all in harmony with the 
scene, who is locking the door behind him, 
when he sees the approach of strangers, 
and courteously offers to be their guide to 
the interior of his church. There is the 
narrow Norman nave, with the solid, 
simple rounded arches of the period ; and 
our guide points out how, above the pier- 
arches, have been discovered and brought 
to light ancient arches framed in Roman 
tiles, which must have been the clerestory 
of an earlier Saxon church of still narrower 
limits, 

Then there is the chancel, where the 
“dim religious light” softly shines upon 
the marble monument of Francis Bacon, 
whose body reposes in the vault beneath, 
There in an arched recess sits the great 
Lord Keeper in his elbow-chair, with 
quilted hat, with ruff and silken doublet, 
his head thrown back in an attitude of 
meditative repose. It is a fine work, and 
was placed there by Sir Thomas Meautys, 
his “friend and servant,’ who eventuaily 
came to be the possessor of the family 
estate of Gorhambury, he having married 
Lord Bacon’s niece. She, however, sur- 
vived her husband and married Sir Har- 
bottle Grimston, and his descendants have 
inherited the estate and the title of Earl 
of Verulam. And the vault that contains 
Lord Bacon’s remains is still the burial- 
place of the Lords Verulam. 





But time presses, and we must leave 
this charming ancient church ; and in the 
quiet churchyard, overshadowed by fine 
old limes, the talk falls upon ancient 
Verulam, whose theatre stood adjacent, 
while perhaps the site of this very church 
was occupied by a temple to one of the 
vey or goddesses of the classic mythology. 

ut 

They all are gone, and all with them is gone, 
and we require some ocular evidence that 
shall enable us to realise the existence and 
position of the old city. There are frag- 
ments and foundations in the Vicarage 
garden ; but the last upstanding monu- 
ment of old Verulam is to be found in the 
city walls, and the Vicar kindly points out 
the way to reach the most connected frag- 
ments. Follow the narrow path that winds 
among the graves, it joins a field-path, that 
leads across a couple of arable fields, now 
green with upstanding corn. 

Across the second field runs a well- 
defined ridge, whose sharp outline plough 
and harrow have not yet quite obliterated ; 
and there to the left, rising like a crag out 
of the centre of a field, is a massive frag- 
ment of the Roman wall. But we have 
been told to follow the path that crosses 
ours, and leads through a copse upon the 
slope of the hill to the right. And that 
copse is bounded by a long stretch of the 
old wall, its bounding courses of flat tiles, 
and grouting harder than the hardest rock, 
bearing witness to the hands that built it. 
The ravine below, filled with tall trees and 
underwood, is evidently the outward ditch 
of the vallum. So we climb to the top of 
the wall, among brambles and briars, and 
look down upon the sweep of field, and 
copse, and luxuriant plantations, where no 
human being is in sight, and yet there is a 
voice from the silent fields, 

I was that citie which the garland wore 
Of Britaines pride, . . . 

Down the hill and along the copse, still 
under the walls of Verulam come the 
tramper and his helpmate, refreshed from 
their noontide repose, and hurrying along 
for shelter. Great cloud masses are gather- 
ing overhead, and rain-drops whizzing 
among the leaves, like stones from a sling ; 
all is dark and gloomy, and yet glorious 
with diffused light breaking over the great 
minster on the hill, on the great gate- 
way that rises from the lowly roofs 
around. The little river winds at the foot 
of the hill, among flat and marshy meadows 
where cattle are feeding, red and white 
cattle, sleek and milky mothers of the 
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herd ; and these ‘“‘ marshes ever green” are 
the remains of the lake that once was 
spread beneath the walls of old Verulam. 
And the causeway by which we cross the 
marsh, and which leads to a bridge over the 
river, is probably the same which once con- 
fined the waters of the lake, and which 
was cut through by Abbot Elfric in the 
days of the old Saxon Kings, when he set 
the mill at work which still stands there 
just below the bridge, and the clack of 
whose wheel has been heard for all these 
centuries, 

It is the same causeway, too, which was 
crossed by Saint Alban, long before, on his 
way to the place of execution, the hill 
upon which the Abbey Church now stands, 
And the lake above, where the cows are 
now grazing, was once a great resort of 
pleasure-loving Saxon monarchs, with gay 
dames, and beautiful young princesses, who 
paddled about on the lake in their silken- 
sailed shallops, their songs and gay laughter 
penetrating to the gloomy choir, where 
the monks were singing their penitential 
psalms, 

A Saxon palace stood at the other end 
of the lake near Saint Michael’s Bridge, 
and the name of Kingsbury still is attached 
to the quarter in evidence of its former 
state. But, when the waters were drained, 
there were no more gay frolics about the 
place, although Kingsbury remained a royal 
seat till the days of King Stephen, when 
the Abbot of the period persuaded the 
King to pull down the last remains of it— 
a strong tower, whose irregular garrison 
made themselves obnoxious to the monks. 

Well, the Abbey mill is still there, as to 
which there were fierce disputes between 
the townspeople and the monks ; the former 
rebelling against the obligation of fulling 
their coarse cloth and grinding their corn 
at the Abbey mill, disputes which led to 
open war between town and gown. It is 
a silk mill now, and through the open 
windows we can see the bobbins all ina 
row; but it is a nice, quiet, old-fashioned- 
looking mill, such a one as Miss Edgeworth 
might have brought Harry and Lucy to 
Visit, in the days when a steam-engine was 
a thing to wonder at. There is a little 
tavern, too, close by, The Fighting Cocks, 
which suggests that likely enough here was 
an alehouse in the days of the Abbey, and 
that sly old monks, and perhaps young 
ones, would make an excuse to “go and 
see the miller” on hot summer afternoons. 

The way is now clear before us to the 
Abbey gate, up a steep lane bordered by 








modern cottages, and so beneath the high 
groined arch set in a building of all kinds 
of styles, that now leads to nowhere in 
particular, but that once was the jealously 
guarded portal of the Abbey prec ncts. 
And this brings us to the west front of the 
Cathedral, as it must now be called in 
honour of its Bishop, although everybody 
in the neighbourhood knows it as the 
‘‘Abbey.” Probably this west front was 
never very imposing—before the restora- 
tion of the church, indeed, it was half 
blocked up and almost ruinous, and the 
gloss of newness upon the present repro- 
duction tends to chill the sentiment of the 
place. It is the vast bulk of the church 
that impresses you, the far-spreading line 
of roofs, the massive tower, and joined 
with this the aspect of the materials of 
which it is built, You cease to wonder 
what has become of Roman Verulamium. 
Here it is, built up into an enormous 
Christian temple. The angles of the great 
tower are composed entirely of those strong 
but narrow Roman tiles, which were em- 
ployed as binding courses for the city walle, 
and innumerable fragments of every kind 
of material are used in the construction. 
It is the same with the enormous nave 
and the massive transepts ; and the count- 
less courses of tiles and bricks, and their 
varied hues, give a surface and colour to 
the whole structure which is strangely be- 
wildering and unexpected. Joined to this 
is the impression that we have fallen upon 
some medizval scene, for the Abbey seems 
actually in the course of building—huge 
cranes are at work, huge stones swing in 
mid-air, there is the click of many chisele, 
the ring of hammer and trowel, and the 
echo of many voices, about the old walls. 

This is on the north side, where the whole 
transept is in course of vigorous restoration. 
Round the east end it is quiet enough; 
although we catch a glimpse of the cheer- 
ful High Street and the traffic that is 
going on, while occasional foot passengers 
take short cuts through the Abbey pre- 
cincts. On the south side, where one 
might expect to find something left of 
the conventual buildings, there is no 
trace of such things, neither Abbot’s house, 
refectory, nor anything of the kind ; only 
the mouldings of decorated arches on the 
outer wall of the church, suggest the arcaded 
cloisters of other days. 

The public entrance to the Abbey is far 
to the eastward, behind the high altar, 
indeed, and the famous new reredos now in 
course of construction. Saints and angels 
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block the way ; there are huge coffers of 
wood piled up, containing stone-work and 
statuary. Here we are in the Middle Ages 
again as a band of workmen, in paper caps, 
cluster about the effigy of a patriarcb, gently 
edge him this way and that, and finally, 
with trembling knees, carry him off bodily to 
take his place in the great screen. Only 
in place of the shaven face of the monk 
and his black skullcap, we have a business- 
like clerk of the works in an embroidered 
fez. “Those women again!” he exclaims 
in despair, for the daughters of Eve, he 
ungallantly says, are always poking their 
noses in where they have no business; not 
that their noses would matter if they would 
only keep their feet out; and that tesse- 
lated pavement is not half dry yet! 

But now for a quiet walk round the 
venerable pile. And first to the south 
transept of massive Norman design, notice- 
able for the curious Saxon balusters 
which support the triforium arches, and 
for some beautiful arcading on the southern 
wall. This leads to the nave, bare and 
cold in appearance, but impressive from 
its length and solidity. Only some half- 
dozen bays on the north side retain the 
stern round arches and massive piers of the 
original construction. The original Nor- 
man church, whose details have changed 
character under the hands of succeeding 
centuries, we owe, it is said, to Paul of 
Caen, who, with the model of the Con- 
queror’s noble church of Saint Stephen in 
his mind, began this church on a still more 
extended scale. But to an uninstructed 
eye these rude arches and enormous clumsy 
piers, almost grotesque in their strength, 
seem to belong to even an earlier period, 

At present the vista is closed by the 
altar screen of what is practically the 
parish church of Saint Albans; but no 
doubt the chancel and new reredos will 
eventually be brought into view. The flat 
panelled ceiling, adorned with arms and 
emblazonments, is interesting in its way, 
and harmonises excellently well with the 
original Norman arches. ‘To the eastward 
of the chancel we come to one of the most 
interesting parts of the church —the 
presbytery, which encloses the original 
shrine of Saint Alban, now recovered from 
its many hiding - places, pieced together, 
and complete enough to show its general 
appearance. Here, too, is the charming 
Watch gallery, in carved oak—the most 
perfect thing of its kind— in whose 
upper niches there was always a vigilant 
brother on the watch, to protect that noble 





shrine, encrusted with gold and precious 
stones, the gifts of monarchs and great 
princes, and the still more precious bones 
in the reliquary within, on which hung the 
fame and fortunes of the Abbey. 

There are certain unkind allusions in 
Shakespeare’s Henry the Sixth to the 
miracles worked at Saint Alban’s shrine; 
and good Duke Humphrey of Gloucester 
is represented as something of a sceptic in 
the matter. But the good Duke was a 
firm friend to Saint Albans, and was con- 
tinually the guest of its noble hospitality ; 
and his splendid tomb—within sight of 
the famous shrine—argues the respect of 
its occupant for its hallowed associations, 
By the side of the tomb is a wooden trap- 
door, with a rusty iron ring, giving access 
to the royal vault; and the bones of Duke 
Humphrey were, in the last century, an 
attractive show, and very profitable to the 
sexton. But the source of profit dried up 
—the pickle, that is, in which the royal 
corpse was preserved—the bones turned to 
dust, and the Duke is left to his repose, 
along with the remains of various families of 
local renown, who found a resting-place in 
the extensive vault. In the same way, the 
tombs of the Abbots are shared by many 
later inmates—jovial squires and buxom 
dames, and children withered in the bud, 
lying alongside of those mitred ecclesi- 
astics. In this way the sumptuous shrine 
of Abbot Ramryge is especially noticeable, 
some one having, inthe seventeenthcentury, 
added a fine carved oaken door, with a 
Latin inscription, and appropriated the 
monumental honours of the proud prelate. 

Many curious shrines, too, and memorials 
of former days have been discovered in 
the process of restoration. King Offa 
shines over a side arch in glowing colours 
—Offa who made the dyke between Eng- 
land and Wales, and who made amends 
for cruel deeds by founding this great 
Abbey. Then there is the tomb of the 
hermits, Segur and another; the former 
known as the hermit of Northawe, of 
whom the story is told that, finding his 
meditations interrupted by nightingales in 
the vicinity of his cell, he entreated that 
they might be removed; since which, no 
birds of that sweetly disturbing kind have 
been found within a mile of the spot. 

Of the Barons and Knights, who fell in 
the great battles of the Wars of the Roser, 
no memorials remain. They were mostly 
buried — the great ones among them, 
Somerset, Stafford, Northumberland, John 
Lord Clifford and many noble Knights— 
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in what was then the chapel of the Virgin, 
now an ante-chapel to the later Lady 
Chapel at the extreme eastern end of the 
church, an ante-chapel where stood, and 
now once more stands, the shrine of 
Amphibolus, the Christian priest who 
suffered martyrdom in company with Saint 
Alban. Tho later Lady Chapel was 
utilised for several centuries as a grammar 
school, and a public pathway crossed the 
burial-place of the mighty men of old ; but 
all is now restored to sacredness, 

Coming out of the quiet, shaded interior 
into the cheerful light of day we take a 
last look at that wonderful tower that now, 
against the dark bank of rain clouds, seems 
to glow with a kind of inner light. Jack- 
daws scream and flutter, and bells toll 
solemnly from out of the round-arched 
windows, and so it has been for centuries, 
with little change except from day to night, 
from summer to winter, from rain to shine. 

Beyond the Cathedral precincts we 
find a brisk and pleasant street, with old- 
fashioned hotels, and big stabling yards 
running out behind, that recall the days of 
the great North Road, when coaches and 
post-chaises were dashing up and down. 
The street comes uphill, of course halts 
for a while on the level top, and then goes 
down again, and there are other cross 
streets which do the same, while an open 
market-place crowns the crest of the hill 
and leads up along the ridge northwards 
to Saint Peter’s, the third of the churches 
| founded by the Saxon Abbot crosswise 

about his central fane. 
| Here about Saint Peter’s were fought 
|| the two battles of Saint Albans in the Wars 
|| of the Roses. In the first, the slaughter 
|| was the greatest. The streets were en- 
|| cumbered with the dead, and according to 
tradition the archways of the old clock- 
| tower were piled high with dead and 
| dying. The great men, we have seen, were 
|| buried in the Abbey; and Saint Peter's 
| churchyard is full of the bones of the undis- 
tinguished crowd who fought and fell that 
| day, shouting their war-cries of “ A War- 
'| wick ! A Somerset !” The second battle was 
| less bloody, for the Yorkists were seized 
with a sudden panic and hurried off pell- 
|| mell. But the town was cruelly treated, and 
delivered over to plunder by the vindic- 
tive Queen Margaret. 

Down the flank of the hill to the east- 
ward, runs Holywell Street, which leads to 
the Midland Station, but whose name re- 
calls the holy well that first gushed forth, 
it is said, at the command of Saint Alban, 








in pity for the thirsty multitude who had 
come to see him die. It was by this 
way and through these enclosures and 
gardens that Warwick led his men and 
took the Lancastrians in flank, who were 
engaged with the Duke of York in front, 
and thus cut off the flower of their army 
and won the first great battle of Saint 
Albans. 

As the train steams slowly out of the 
station towards London, we catch sight of 
some ruined walls standing in a green field 
at the foot of the hill, and the new 
road laid out for building close by bears 
the name of Priory Road. These walls 
belong to the old Nunnery of Sopwell, or 
at all events to the mansion into which 
it was converted after the Reformation. 
Sopwell recalls its former Prioress, the 
Lady Julia Berners, whose treatise on 
hawking, hunting, fishing, and coat armour, 
reprinted in recent days, was originally 
printed at the press within the precincts of 
Saint Albans Abbey, where also in 1480 
was printed the “ Rhetorica Nova” of that 
year. 

And now we lose sight of Saint 
Albans tower amid woods and fields, 
grateful for the spell it has cast upon us, 
and making pious vows-to pay a second 
pilgrimage to this noble shrine. 





SOME REMINISCENCES OF LISZT. 


It was in one of the musical afternoon 
gatherings of the Fiiulein Stake, in 
Weimar, that I first saw, face to face, the 
great musician and greatest pianist of the 
century, distinguished even in his lifetime 
with a fame that had something of the 
legendary and marvellous—Franz Liszt. 

The rooms of the two sisters were filled 
with all kinds of memorials and relics of 
celebrated men and women. One met 
here, on these afternoons, all the 
musical talent of Weimar. The artists 
resident in the town gladly lent their 
services to these kind hostesses, and were 
generally reinforced by passing visitors to 
that historic nursery of the arts. Some 
sang, some recited, some played—violin, 
cello, piano, or flute—singly or in concert. 
Bat the great attractive element, the 
central inspiration of the whole, was the 
presence of Franz Liszt. Formerly an 
intimate friend of the father of the house 
—the well-known author, Adolf Stake— 
Liszt seldom failed to spend an hour or 
two at the daughters’ gatherings. 
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I had never seen him before, but I 
recognised him at once. He was sitting 
in the middle of the room, in a large old- 
fashioned arm-chair, surrounded by a circle 
of admirers, old and young, listening with 
an expression of patient endurance to the 
tones of a violoncello. There was no 
mistaking the white hair falling back from 
the broad forehead ; the clear-cut, vigorous, 
expressive features; the large, fine mouth 
with its sarcastic but not unkindly smile ; 
the piercing eyes that shone beneath the 
bushy eyebrows. It was still the same 
head which Robert Schumann long ago 
had called ‘‘ the head of a Jupiter,” though 
time had turned the hair to snow and 
furrowed the noble brow. 

As I entered, a youth, scarcely more 
than a boy, was rendering the closing bars 
of a piece for the violoncello. Then he 
stood before the Jupiter, who warmly 
praised and encouraged him, and finally— 
as was his custom when he was heartily 
pleased with any effort—kissed him on the 
forehead. As the young man withdrew, 
friends and acquaintances surrounded him 
with congratulations; his eyes sparkled 
with happiness. That kiss was an as- 
surance and foretaste of future success, 

Two young pupils of Liszt next seated 
themselves at the two pianos, and played the 
master’s Concerto in E flat major, with a 
taste and brilliancy which I can seldom 
hope to hear equalled. Alfred Reisenauer 
and Alexander Siloti were their names ; 
both have since then established their 
reputation as musicians, When they had 
finished, they too went up to Liszt and re- 
ceived his well-earned praise, They were suc- 
ceeded at the piano by a pale young man 
—‘‘a composer,” whispered a friend to me. 
He played a fugue of his own composition. 


‘When he was approaching the end, the 


Jupiter quietly rose from his chair and 
stole gently to the door, not to appear 
again. After the final chord the young 
man stood up, and looked round in em- 
barrassment. He was quite alone; the 
guests were talking one to another, each 
turning uncomfortably away from his 
agitated glances of enquiry. 

That silent, crushing condemnation of 
Liszt’s seemed to me at the moment 
absolutely cruel ; it was only later, when I 
had the privilege of attending his lessons, 
that I learnt how ready he was to recognise 
real merit; that nothing pleased him so 
much as to be able to praise, and that then 
he did not confine himself to mere com- 
mendation, but did all in his power to 





help a promising pupil with advice and 
influence. 

His lessons were given three times a 
week, from four to six in the afternoon, 
and were for all pupils in common, Hence 
it often happened that on the same after- 
noon one heard, perhaps, an accomplished 
musician whose education was receiving 
the final touches from Liszt’s judicious 
criticism, and timid beginners fresh from 
the Conservatorium, whose performance 
showed all the restraint and caution of the 
schoolroom. Still even in these he showed 
an equal, and at times a greater interest, if 
he thought he perceived in the character of 
their playing real talent or improvement, 
In such cases he would sit by the pupil 
while he played, and show him with the 
kindest patience what he would wish 
altered. But it was a bad sign when 
during the playing of a piece he went to 
the other end of the room, or at the 
conclusion said simply “Good,” and no 
more, 

His method of instruction was one to 
which not every one could adapt himself, 
and amusing little incidents frequently 
occurred, especially when foreign students 
visited him. On one occasion a young 
American had played a good many false 
notes. ‘ Das ist schmutzige Wasche,” was 
Liszt’s comment. (That is dirty linen.) 
The young lady looked up at him with a 
smile, evidently taking this for a compli- 
ment, and went on with renewed vigour. 
“Tch bin keine Waschanstalt” (I do not 
keep a laundry), protested the master. She 
shook her head, he thought for a moment, 
and then indicating the imperfect passages 
cried “ Laundry! laundry!” ‘ Larndry,” 
he pronounced it. Other expressions which 
he often used when the rendering of the 
piece was broken, jumbled, and confused, 
were ‘“Riihreier!” (buttered eggs), or 
“Das ist eine Leimsiederei!” (gluepot) ; 
and if a young player exhibited too much 
sentimentality or caution, he would exclaim 
“ Jungferchenmusik !” (old-maid-music). 

One of his lady pupils brought him once 
a polonaise and played it without rhythm 
or vigour, so softly and mincingly, that he 
really quite lost his temper. At the next 
lesson she brought one of his own rhapso- 
dies, thinking this would please him better. 
“Oh, no!” said he, as he hastily gave her 
back the music. “Oh, no! rest a little 
longer on your spinach” (Ruhen Sie 
doch noch ein bischen auf Ihren Spinat). 
The sudden substitution of “spinach” for 
the proverbial “laurels,” set every one 
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laughing, and it was long before the victim 
ventured on another performance. 

It often happened that young musicians 
asked leave to play before him, that he 
might give an opinion on their capacities. 
At times their impertinence and self- 
importance bordered on the incredible. 
One day a lady pianiste appeared, and 
played a piece in a manner on which he 
pronounced unfavourably. Not in the 
least intimidated, she began a second, but 
when she was half-way through this the 
master beckoned to her to leave the piano 
and make way for another student. She 
was so chagrined that, without taking leave, 
she hurried from the room and banged the 
door behind her. Liszt looked round a 


/ moment in astonishment, then took up her 


music and carried it out to her, saying 
very courteously: ‘ You have forgotten 
this.” On his return, he remarked, smiling : 
“She must come from K: . One always 
hears that the people there have the worst 
manners, ” 

As Liszt never took any payment for his 
teaching, his pupils were eager to show 
him their gratitude by decorating his room 
with flowers, of which he was very fond. 
Roses were special favourites with him, 
and dark pansies and carnations. Wher- 
ever one turned one’s eyes in his room, 
they fell on bouquets of these flowers ; the 
scent was often almost overpowering. 

How pleasantly and simply he received 
these small gifts ! Once, when one of his 
youngest pupils, with a shy courtesy, pre- 
sented a basket of flowers, in the midst of 
which lay a great golden pineapple, he 
stroked her hair, and, after admiring the 
arrangement of the flowers, said: “ Yes, 
little one, but you must not bring me such 
expensive presents any more. I cannot 
allow that.” At the next lesson he had 
not forgotten it. He told us he had found 
the pineapple as delicious as fruit could be, 
and repeated: “ But you must not be so 
extravagant again.” 

At the same time he did not undervalue 
his teaching; and once, when a stranger 
awkwardly asked him how much he would 
have to pay for lessons, the reply was: 
“Kin Liszt ist unbezahlbar” (“A Liszt 
cannot be priced ”). 

In the latter years of his life he avoided 
as much as possible playing in public con- 
certs, and could only be persuaded to do 
80 for some charitable object. Perhaps he 
felt that he could no longer count on his 
powers as in his younger days, It was 
touching to hear him when once, after he 





had played, he said to his pupils, several of 
whom had followed him and now pressed 
around him with admiring congratulations : 

Ah, children ! do as I say, not as I do” 
(thut nach meinen Worten, und nicht 
nach meinen Werken). 

When, however, in his lessons, he 
chanced to play a piece by way of example, 
neither hesitation nor exhaustion could be 
detected, and especially in the quieter 
passages his playing had still an indescrib- 
able charm which his very best pupils 
were never quite able to make their 
own. I remember his playing Schubert’s 
‘*‘ Serenade,” the well-known “ Leise flehen 
meine Lieder.” Melting and sweet, but 
always a little bit coquettish, it sounded 
more enticing than avy rendering I have 
heard of it by the very best singers. 

One of the ablest pupils of his later years 
—Professor Richard Burmeister of Phila- 
delphia — told me once how Liszt had 
played him that passage from his ‘‘ Don 
Juan Fantasie,” in which he interweaves 
the duet between Zerlina and Don Juan, 
‘Reich mir die Hand” 

“It is quite impossible to reproduce the 
charm which the Meister put into it,” he 
said. ‘He played it with such wonderful 
simplicity, one would have thought it was 
so easy that a child might do it; and 
just for that reason is it so unspeakably 
difficult.” 


= 








All his pupils, young and old—and many | 


a well-known professor with grey temples 


was to be seen in the summer holidays | 
them — called him “ Meister,” | 


among 
“‘theurer Meister,” “‘lieber Meister,” an 
address which well and naturally expressed 
the mixture of reverence and affection 
which he impressed upon all as no other 
man could. 


RED TOWERS. 
By ELEANOR ©. PRICE. 


Author of “ Gerald,’ ** Alexia,” etc., etc. 
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PART IL 
CHAPTER XIV. LE COIN DU BOIS. 


PAUL hardly needed the remembrance 
of his promise to Antoinette to keep him 
near her father all that day, for the 
Marquis seemed to take special care not to 
be separated from him. 

The rest of the party scattered them- 
selves about in their own fashion; and 
every bank and hedgerow seemed a con- 
fusion of dogs and guns. 
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As Paul joined in the fun he wondered 
that there were not a few accidents, but 
nothing happened ; with all their apparent 
wildness these Frenchmen were very care- 
ful, and very good shots. There was a 
great deal of game, especially hares and 
red-legged partridges ; the bags soon pro- 
mised to be large; and as they worked 
their way farther away from La Tour 
Blanche, the country grew much wilder. 
The great woods which the sportsmen 
; Skirted, talking of wild boar and of hunts 
| later in the season, broke into rocky, sandy 
tracts and scattered fir-trees ; the yellow, 
light soil, the tufts of heather hardly dead, 
the blocks of crumbly stone, covered with 
red and green mosses, made Paul think of 
| Surrey. The country, indeed, though 
; much wilder, with its scent of pine-woods, 
and the wide, shining views from high 
points here and there, was not unlike some 
corners of his own Red Towers estate. 

Paul, after the first, was rather more 
inclined to stare about him, and to enjoy 
his impressions of Anjou — the broom, 
though out of flower now, waving over his 
head—than to join in the constant popping 
and shouting that surrounded him on all 
sides, 

It seemed that M. de Montmirail was 
aware of his friend’s inclinations, for he 
presently said to him, “‘Come this way,” 
and they climbed down a sandy bank into 
a lane, which seemed to lead, in a round- 
about way, back in the direction of the 
chateau. A little further on, this lane sank 
down between high banks and waving 
hedges, under the deep shade of which it 
was pleasant to walk, in the heat of that 
September afternoon. 

“This is jolly,” said Paul, looking up 
into the arching broom and nut-boughs ; 
and Di and Jack trotted cheerfully behind 
—they, too, were not sorry to be out of 
the broiling sun, 

Achille, as he tramped steadily along, 
began talking about the Vendéan war, the 
chief theatre of which, however, had been 
south of this country. Other wars, too: 
he pointed out, as they passed it, the 
traditional site of a battle with the English, 
very, very long ago. As to the Prussians, 
they had never come so far. 

All the time, as he talked, he had that 
sort of look Paul had noticed in the 
morning ; something bright and noble, yet 
solemn. 

“Presently I will show you a place 
that may have been a little stronghold in 
some of those early wars,” said the Mar- 





quis. ‘“ But first let us sit down on these 
stones and rest a little. I am notso young 
as I was, my friend, and a great deal older 
than you.” 

**T suppose one may say that you are in 
the prime of life,” said Paul, as they sat 
down on some large stones, laying their 
guns on the ground beside them. 

‘‘The prime of life,” repeated Achille. 
‘No, I think that was some time ago. 
Are you sure you would rather be here, 
rather than gaining credit for being the 
good shot you are—like Monsieur 
Vincent ?” 

“ Much rather, thank you.” 

Achille looked at him from head to foot 
deliberately, with those kind blue eyes of 
his, and then said : 

‘Tt was in this month, how many years 
ago i—that you and I first met each other, 
and sat and talked together on that hill, 
looking down on Sir John Lefroy’s park ?” 

“ Five years ago,” said Paul. 

“Only that. One may live a life in five 
years, certainly. As to you, your life is 
not begun yet. No; all your little boyish 
affairs, and your travels, are nothing. 
You do not know what life means.” 

“T think I have some notion,” said 
Paul. 

“T think not. In those days you were 
uneasy ; you did not understand yourself, 
or other people. You were not happy in 
what seemed to be your happiness 4 

* At any rate, I knew what it was to be 
wretched,” said Paul rather shortly, for 
these were strange allusions. 

“ Pardon—that you did not know. As 
a boy, if you like. Well, all that is lived 
through, and done with. If you ever meet 
the Lefroys, you may as well give them 
news of me. Perhaps Lady Lefroy will 
ask Antoinette to stay with her; but I 
have not written to them for long.” He 
paused, looking thoughtfully on the ground 
for a minute; then he looked at Paul 
again, ‘Did you ever think that I had 
injured you, my dear friend ?” he said. 

For a moment Paul could not answer ; 
he felt himself reddening absurdly, under 
the clear, strange scrutiny of those eyes. 

‘*T believe I did, and that you thought 
so,” said Achille. 

“No, you did not. 


No,” said Paul. 
“Tf I ever thought so, I was unreason- 
able.” 

“Tt never quite appeared so to me, till 
within the last few weeks,” said Achille 


simply. ‘ However, I am satisfied that 
you should say that. At the time, perhaps, 
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I did not consider it enough—it, or any- 
thing else. Well, we pass through a piece 
of our life blindfold, and then somebody 
tears off the bandage—and then, after all, 
one remembers that seeing and believing 
are the same thing in one case, though not 
in another.” 

It must be confessed that this sort of 
talk was becoming very painful to Paul; 
not that he could not now look back with 
very tolerable philosophy, and even a touch 
of thankfulness; but he was more and 
more impressed, every moment, with the 
great change in his companion from the 
Achille de Montmirail he remembered. 
That was the very simplest and most 
straightforward of mortals, loving, hating, 
believing, in a clear, single-minded sort of 
way, without any reflecting, or reasoning, 
or philosophising ; capable of strong 
passions; perfectly open in thought and 
speech. About this new Achille there was 
something mysterious, with all his good- 
ness; a hidden trouble moving and sighing 
uneasily, like a wild beast in a net, 
Among Paul’s fancies about Achille after- 
wards, was one of a guardian angel leaning 
over him, a hand touching his lips, keep- 
ing him loving and loyal to the woman 
who had disappointed him, and shedding 
that curious, unearthly radiance which 
seemed to shine about his brow and 
eyes. 
yg they sat there talking, Paul was 
aware of the figure of a little girl, who 
came wandering along the lane, in a close 
cap and with a ragged frock down to her 
heels, As she came she was gathering wild 
flowers, of which she had already a bunch 
in her hand ; and she stared with large 
black eyes at the Marquis and his friend. 

“That child lives at the little farm I 
was talking of just now,” eaid M. de 
Montmirail, ‘Is your mother at home, 
petite?” 

She shook her head, still staring, 
especially at Paul; and then she went on 
more quickly and disappeared round a 
corner, looking back now and then, or 
stopping to pull a flower out of the bank. 

“Poor little thing, she never speaks,” 
said the Marquis. ‘‘ Let us walk on, if 
you don’t mind.” 

They followed in the little girl’s foot- 
steps, turning off the lane, as she had done, 
on a wild stretch of barren ground, half 
marshy in places, with rushes growing tall, 
and then again a thick carpet of heather. 
Oa the further side it was sheltered by a 
small pine-wood, round which the path, 





such as it was, went winding on. It was 
hardly to be traced at all across this wild 
little common. The child was not far 
in advance. When she saw them coming 
she lingered still more, walking near them, 
gazing at them, constantly stooping to 
gather something that attracted her ; but 
the Marquis was talking to his friend and 
did not notice her any more. As they 
slowly crossed the common, he said to 
Paul : 

“Do you know that you are the best 
friend I have?” 

“T am glad you think so, and yet I 
ought not to be, for certainly I am a very 
useless one,” answered Paul. 

“You are an honest man, and you like 
me, without any particular reason for it.” 

Paul smiled. 

‘ And, therefore, I am going to ask you 
a question, and I want a true answer to it. 
Now I need not tell you that my wife is— 
that she is the person I admire most on 
earth. It never can have been my wish 
to make her unhappy, and I certainly 
thought that she married me of her own 
free will, Do you think it was so?” 

“Most certainly, I should say,” Paul 
answered. 

“ Well—and at that time I had never 
even heard of the existence of Vincent 
Percival. But now I am told that they 
were attached to each other when they 
were young. My dear friend—I have not 
forgotten—this calls up painful recollec- 
tions for you; but do you think she would 
have married him, if I had not come 
forward then ?” 

Paul hesitated a moment. 

“T know Vincent Percival always ad- 
mired her,” he said; ‘but Ido not think 
she had ever any intention of marrying 
him.” 

“T am glad,” said the Marquis in a low 
voice. ‘It is only that they were cousins, 
then, and very intimate friends. I have 
not hindered the happiness of her life.” 

“T think you may be pretty sure,” said 
Paul, ‘that if she had wished to marry 
Vincent she could, and would, have done 
80.” 

“Ah, he may have thought himself 
injured—that is a tendency of his, perhaps. 
But I don’t altogether like M. Vincent. 
He should not have talked about my wife 
to my friends. He did so, I assure you, 
and something of what he said was re- 
peated to me. Don’t tell any one this, 
Romaine. It has made me wish that he 
would go away; but of course I could say 
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nothing to him or Celia. She would have 
been very much hurt, and it was a subject 
on which I could not speak to him.” 

“Perhaps he will go back with Mrs. 
Percival,” said Paul. “Itis hard, certainly, 
that you should have him hanging about 
here when you don’t like him.” 

“‘T don’t know—I may be unreasonable 
and selfish,” said the Marquis, and then he 
added very low: “It is hard for a woman 
to live her life away from her native 
country.” 

* Not so hard, when she has everything 
she can possibly wish for,” said Paul. 

“Tf you were to marry a foreigner, mon 
cher, you would find that I am right,” said 
Achille; and then for a few minutes they 
walked on without speaking. 

They turned the corner of the clump of 
firs, and walked along a sort of lane, more 
like a ditch or a watercourse, with the high 
sandy bank of the wood on one side, and 
on the other a green bank several feet high, 
sloping up to a hedge, beyond which was 
a field which seemed to grow, more than 
anything else, a splendid crop of autumn 
crocuses. The long trailing briars of the 
hedge were laden with blackberries, or red 
hips of wild roses ; above waved the long 
ereen feathers of broom, with here and 
there a nut-tree, and a gorse-bush, still in 
yellow blossom. 

All the place was quite stilJ, not a breath 
stirring ; the only sounds were the two 
men’s footsteps, and the eager rustling of 
the dogs along the hedge. A dozen yards 
further, the lane seemed to end in a green 
pond, scattered with yellow leaves; but 
the path skirted this, on a narrow stone 
causeway under the hedge, which seemed to 
suggest that human dwellings were not far 
away ; and, indeed, through the gaps in the 
hedge, some dark old roofs and walls were 
visible across the field. 

“That is the old farm I told you of, 
Coin du Bois,” said the Marquis. “If you 
look at its low arches, and loopholes, and 
the thickness of the walls, you will agree 
with me that it has seen fighting. Some 
out-of-the-way corners like this may have 
more startling stories to tell than the 
Chateaux and Abbayes of Touraine.” 

“Yes, no doubt; but one has to make 
the stories for one’s self,” said Paul. 

*' Bien ! a man with an imagination, like 
you!” 

While his friend looked at him curiously, 
smiling, Achille stood still again, looking 
on the ground, with a grave, puzzled air. 
Paul wondered if he was going to talk any 





more of his family history, and thought it 
would be better not. So he said: ‘‘ We 
seem to have left all the shooting a long way 
behind.” 

‘‘No; we shall have some ourselves 
directly. This is a favourite corner of 
mine ; there are always birds here. But I 
was thinking of something else just then— 
of the chief anxiety that I have. Yes, 
indeed, the chief one.” 

“Tt strikes me,” said Paul, ‘you would 
enjoy your sport more if you left your 
anxieties at home.” 

Even as he said this, something re- 
proached him ; the words sounded harsh 
and rude, though he was far enough from 
meaning them to be so. 


to notice them at all. 


“ Ah, my dear young fellow, you have | 


plenty of time,” he said ; and then he laid 


his hand on Paul’s shoulder, looking him | 


straight in the face. 


“T wish you were a Catholic and a | 
“T should not then | 
hesitate to propose to you a marriage with | 


Frenchman,” he said. 


my daughter.” 


Paul answered very quietly, returning | 


the steady look that was fixed upon him: 


“You would do me too much honour, my | 
dear Marquis. But with those difficulties— || 


must it be out of the question for ever ?” 


* Antoinette likes you—she told me so— | 
et moi, my little Paul, I love you as if you | 
were my son already,” said Achille in his old | 
simple way, his own kind, bright smile | 


lighting up his face, 


At that instant there was a commotion | 
in the field beyond the hedge, and the || 
little ragged girl, who was still lingering a | 


few yards in advance, watching men and 
guns and dogs with what seemed a painful 
curiosity, threw up her arms and screamed. 
A covey had risen, with a great whirr and 
flutter, just under Di’s nose on the other 
side of the hedge. 

Achille, with his gun in his hand, began 
instantly to clamber up the bank. Some- 
thing hurried and careless in his manner 
of doing so, made Paul exclaim: ‘“ Take 


care,” as he was about to follow him | 


through the same gap in the bushes, The 
words were scarcely out of his mouth 
when the gun was caught by some strong 
trailing briars, and at the same moment 
the Marquis slipped and lost his footing 
on the dry grass near the top of the bank. 
He could not at once recover himself, 





Afterwards he re- || 
membered them with real pain and shame; | 
but he knew that Achille had not taken | 
them unkindly. In fact, he hardly seemed | 
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catching at the bushes with one hand, and 
pulling his gun with the other. Paul, 
standing horrified in the lane, saw it all 
without power to save him. The loud 
report, the smoke that followed it, kept 
him for a moment ignorant of what had 
happened ; but then came a great crashing 
of the bushes, and Achille, now without 
any effort to save himself, fell and rolled 
down the bank to the green margin of the 
lane. There he lay at Paul’s feet, un- 
conscious and bleeding, while Di, howling 
piteously, came scrambling through the 
hedge. She had been close to her master 
when the gun went off, and the shots had 
grazed her neck, but it did not seem to be 
for herself that she lifted up her head and 
cried. 

It appeared to Paul that nearly the 
whole charge of the gun had entered 
Achille’s side and shoulder, and in trying 
as well as he could to stop the bleeding, 
he felt hopeless from the first, and knew 
that his friend was fatally hurt. He was 
in terrible perplexity what to do. He 
could not leave him to fetch help. The 
little ragged girl, the only living creature 
about the place, had disappeared; and when, 
having bound up the wounds as well as he 
could with handkerchiefs, and supported 
Achille, who was unconscious, against the 
bank, heran back tothecommon and shouted 
at the top of his voice, besides firing off his 
own gun several times in quick succession, 
nothing answered him but a mocking echo 
from some high ground opposite. When 
he came back he saw that Di too had 
disappeared, though the other dog was 
lying dismally in the lane. He thought 
the poor faithful old dog had probably 
slunk away to die, thinking, perhaps, that 
she was the cause of her master’s accident. 
He hurried on to the pond, filled his hat 
with water, and coming back to Achille, 
supported him once more in his arms, and 
bathed his face and head. His eyes were 
closed, and the breath came in long gasps. 
As the terrible minutes passed on, no help 
coming, no human creature passing that 
way, an utter silence brooding over the 
woods and lanes of that lonely country, 
not even a distant shot to mark where their 
former companions were, Paul’s thoughts 
flew back to Colonel Ward’s death-bed, 
how peaceful it was, and how Di had 
watched him to the last. Little he thought, 
dear old man, what would be the after 
history of his favourite, when he wished 
to give her to Celia ! 

Those past scenes came up vividly before 





Paul’s mind, as he knelt there supporting 
his dying friend ; there was nothing else 
that could be done for him. Those old 
stories seemed now like reality, and the 
present experience like a strange and 
awful dream. Paul wondered vaguely 
how long it would last. He felt sure that 
soon this painful panting, the only sign of 
life, must cease. He knew enough of 
surgery to be sure that no doctor could 
do any good; and this conviction became 
firmer as the grey shades of death began 
to gather on his friend’s face. Not to 
move him any more; to make death as 
easy to him as possible; that, Paul felt, 
was the only thing he could do. And 
then, as the shadows lengthened in the 
lane, and the afternoon wore away, surely 
some of the people who belonged to that 
little farm must be coming home from 
work, or to attend to the animals, if there 
were any; and then he would get help, 
and carry his friend into the house, and 
send or take this news to La Tour 
Blanche. 

How would they receive it? What 
would Celia feel? That was a question 
that could not be answered. 

It was easier to think of Antoinette— 
poor, lonely child—the person she loved 
best in all the world taken from her in this 
terrible, sudden way, and she herself left 
in the care of her stepmother. No wonder 
she was anxious. Paul knew it must have 
been some presentiment that made her beg 
him to stay near her father all day; and 
much good he had done by obeying her ! 

Then, as if in answer to his thoughts, 
there came a sudden change in the face 
that he was watching. Achille opened his 
eyes, still so blue and kind, though the 
shadow of death Jay upon them, and 
smiled with a sort of surprise, looking up 
towards Paul. 

‘t Antoinette!” he said in a whisper. 

Then he moved, stretching himself out a 
little, and whether that movement did any 
mischief Paul could not know; but sud- 
denly, with a sort of convulsion, the 
painful breathing ceased, and his life was 

one. 

Paul felt what had happened, and yet 
hesitated a moment before he could believe 
it, the quiet smile on the face was so full 
of sweetness. However, after a few 
moments, he laid Achille gently down upon 
the bank, and rose to his feet, and stood 
looking at him. Men die every day, he 
was thinking, but few men like Achille de 
Montmirail. 
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It did not surprise him—nothing could 
—to see something white coming swiftly 
along in the shadow, over the narrow 
causeway by the pond; Antoinette, in her 
large pinafore, her hair, broken loose from 
its ribbons, flying wildly behind her. Paul 
strode forward to meet her, to save her 
from coming on that awful sight unpre- 
pared. He did meet her, and caught her 
two hands in his. 

The girl looked at him, trembling from 
head to foot. 

“Good Heaven! what brought you 
here?” said Paul. ‘Can you be brave? 
It was an accident; he was climbing through 
the hedge. I have been with him to the 
end, but I could get no help, I could make 
no one hear.” 

“But it is not too late now,” said An- 
toinette. “You might fetch the doctor, 
and M. le Curé. I will stay with him 
while you go.” 

“No, dear mademoiselle, wait a mo- 
ment a 

“T see,” she said. ‘Don’t be afraid for 
me. Iam quite brave. Di came and told 
me that he wanted me.” 

Paul could say no more. 

She walked quietly forward, making the 
sign of the cross, to where her father lay. 
The lights and shadows were deepening, 
and for years afterwards Paul could not be 
out on a golden September afternoon 
without that scene before his eyes. 

She sat down under the bank, made 
Paul lay the dead man’s head in her lap, 
stooped forward and gave him one little 
kiss on the forehead, then covered his face 
with her handkerchief. 

“ Now go,” she said. ‘Find some help ; 
go all the way home, if you must. I will 
take care of him till you come back.” 

When Paul left her, which seemed to 
him at first hardly possible, he ran along by 
the pond, and almost immediately saw the 
two stone gate-posts leading into the yard 
of the little, old farm, wild, untidy, heaped 
with fodder and ling. Low round arches 
and heavy walls, marks of old defences, 
had no interest for him now ; but he went 
to the house-door, which looked very much 
like the entrance to a cow-house, and there, 
in the full yellow glory of sunlight, in 
front of a great wide chimney, he found 





the strange little girl with her wild flowers, 
standing and staring at him. He spoke to | 
her very gently, and asked if there were 

any men about the place; probably she | 


did not understand a word, but she only 
shook her head, and after one or two 
attempts he hurried off, and made his way 
with some difficulty, with a great deal of 
scrambling and guess-work, across the 
tract of wild and wooded country that lay 
between the old farm and the chateau, 
His thoughts were so utterly occupied with 
Antoinette all the time, anxiety for her, 
and haste to get back to her, that he hardly 
knew how, or where, or to whom he told 
the terrible news ; he only had a vision of 
Celia, white as marble, just getting out of 
a carriage at the terrace steps. 

When the people from the chateau, Paul 
at their head, reached the place where the 
Marquis lay, they found Antoinette sitting 
quite still as he had left her, waiting 
patiently. She had not been crying. ‘“ How 
could I cry?” she said afterwards; ‘it 
would have disturbed him.” She was not 
quite alone ; on the other side of the lane 
sat Jack, the Clumber, and the little ragged 
girl from the Coin du Bois, still grasping 
her bunch of flowers: A few yards lower 
down, Paul discovered Di in a hollow of 
the bank, but she was dead, perhaps from 
grief at having returned too late. He 
came back the next day, and buried her in 
the little spinney above. There Colonel 
Ward’s old favourite sleeps, far enough 





away from her first and dearest master, 
but with the pine music sounding over |) 
her head, just as if she had found her last 
rest in his garden in Surrey. 
While Paul wastaking Antoinette towards | 
the carriage, which had been sent as far as 
possible to meet them through the lanes, || 
the strange child followed them a little | 
way, and then suddenly ran up and thrust || 
her fading flowers into Antoinette’s hand, | 
with a muttered something like ‘ Adieu !” || 
Then Antoinette’s tears came, and blinded || 
her, so that Paul had to lead her gently by || 
the hand through those rough ways. | 
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